























FRIGHTENED BY 


THE STARRY FLAG; 
R, 


The Young Fisherman of Oape Ann. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
DOCK VINCENT’S LETTER. 


rs watch was a beautiful little gold 

one, given to her by her father. Though 
she valued it very highly both as a gift and for 
its own sake, she hardly thought of her loss 
when Dock Vincent very coolly put the watch 
ad chain into his pocket. It was worth as 
much as The Starry Flag had cost, but no 
earthly goods seemed to have any value at 
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all to her then. Her terrible situation was 
all she could think of, and she feared she 
should never again see her father snd moter 

The evil man was a constant terror to her.. 
She was afraid of him; and his ugly eye looked 
to her like the eye of a demon. She'was love, 
and purity, and truth; he was all that is gross, 
and vile, and wicked. 

“You will put me on shore, Mr. Dock— 
won't you? I will not ask you for my watch 
if you will,” said Bessie. 

‘You needn't be at all alarmed, Miss Bessie; 
I won’t hurt a hair of your head, nor let any 
one else do so. You are just as safe here as 
you would be in your father’s house, though I 
suppose it isn’t quite so comfortable a place,” 
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replied Dock, who might have felt some re- 
morse at the grief and pain he had caused in 
the heart of the poor girl, 

** What have you done this for, Mr. Dock? 
Why are you sailing away with me from my 
parents? Won't you please to inform me? 
Perhaps, if you will tell me what you want, I 
can help you to get it.” 

“ Perhaps you can,” replied Dock, musing; 
** but we won’t talk about that to-night.” 

«Won't you tell me where you are going?” 
pleaded Bessie. 

“I hardly know myself; but don’t go to 
being frightened, for, I tell you again, no one 
shall hurt you. There is one of those little 
state-rooms that you can have all to yourself. 
. You may go in there, and lock P anced in. 
But you haven’t had any supper.” 

“O, I don’t want any supper. If you will 
only tell me, Mr. Dock, what you mean to do 
with me, that is all I will ask.” 

**T guess we won’t talk about that to-night. 
I'll send a man down to get some supper for 
you, and we will talk over all these things 
to-morrow.” 

Bessie could not induce the evil man to dis- 
close his plans to her, and she gave up the 


point in despair. But his solemn assurance | 


that she should not be harmed was some com- 
fort to her, though she felt that she could not 
trust him. In his rude manner he had at- 
tempted to be kind to her. He was not a 
pirate, nor a freebooter, for his language was 
as respectful as his natural coarseness would 
allow him to use. She sat down in the gloom 
‘of the dirty cabin, to think of the grief and 
anxiety which awaited her parents when her 
absence should be discovered. She thought 
her mother might suppose she had gone to 
Thatcher’s Island in The Starry Flag, and she 
might not be missed till a’ late hour in the 
evening. She concluded that Levi had made 
the excursion without her, for he would not 
wish to disappoint the rest of the party. 

She wept when she thought of her mother — 
the fond and.devoted one who seemed to live 
only for her, She would think that her daugh- 
ter was drowned, for no one could possibly 
suspect that. she had been carried off by the 
evil man — by him who had saved her father’s 
life. 

Poor Bessie was as sad and miserable as she 
could be, and the long, gloomy night. before 
her looked like an age of sorrow and trial. 

Dock Vincent went on deck; and presently 
one of the two men who formed the crew of 
the Grifin came down into the cabin, and 
made a fire in the little galley, or cooking 
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stove; which was fastened to the floor in one 
corner of the dingy den. 

“Can you tell me where we are going?” 
asked Bessie of this man. 

**T can’t, miss; I don’t know anything about 
it,” replied the sailor. ‘I wash my hands of 
this business.” 

‘“¢Don’t you know what Mr. Dock is going 
to do with me?” 

‘*] have no idee, miss; but he says he ain’t 
going to hurt you. You see, we sailors have to, ° 
mind the cap’n, and we don’t know nothin 
about his business; but I’ll.say this to you, 
miss: he shan’t do you no hurt. Barnes and 
me is agreed on this point.” 

“My father and mother will be terribly 
alarmed when I don’t come home,” sighed 
Bessie. 

“T shouldn’t wonder if they was; but I don’t 
see as we can do anything about it. We'll see 
that you ain’t hurt, and if you'll keep still, 
we'll find out what can be done for you.” 

“ Thank you,” sobbed Bessie. 

“Don’t cry, miss; may be we shall be able 
to do something for you before morning.” 

* O, if you will!” 

** We'll keep a lookout and see. Now, miss, 
what can you eat for your supper? We haven't 
got much, but I'll do the best I can for you. 
I'll brile a mackerel for you, or give you some 
tea and toast.” 

‘I don’t wish for anything,” replied Bessie. 

But Dove, the man who did the cooking, 
spoke so kindly to her, and pressed her so 
hard, that she finally consented to take some 
tea and toast, which he prepared for her. 
With much difficulty, and rather to please 
Dove than herself, she partook, though very 
sparingly, of the food, and then went to her 
state-room, locking the door behind her. 

Dock and his men took their suppers by 
turns; but nothing was said about Bessie. 
When they went on deck, Dove and Barnes 
made an emphatic protest against the high 
crime which Dock Vincent was committing, 
and in which they had been compelled to take 
a part. 

‘“‘ Dove, you never saw a thousand dollars in 
all your life,” said the unprincipled skipper; 
‘nor you neither, Barnes. I don’t ask either 
of you to do or say anything; but I will give 
you a thousand dollars apiece to keep your 
places in the vessel for three or four days 
more, or, may be, a week, Yes; and I wil 
give you the vessel besides.” 

The men were tempted by this magnific 
offer, as they regarded it. Dock then ass 





them that Bessie should be treated like a 
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and nota hair of her head harmed, and that 
she should be restored to her parents within 
three or four days. They agreed to let him 
know their decision in the morning; and Dock 
went down into the cabin again. Taking the 
lantern down from.the beam on which it hung, 
he placed it upon the table. ‘Procuring a bottle 
of ink, a pen, and some paper from his state- 
room, he wrote for about two hours; and then, 
after going on deck, he turned in. 

Perhaps Bessie slept adittle — she could not 
tell, in the morning, whether she had or not; 
but it was the most unhappy night she had 
ever known. Twenty times, at least, she had 
prayed for herself and for her parents — that 
she might be saved from harm, and that they 
might be comforted. Dove gave her a broiled 
mackerel and some black coffee for her break- 
fast, of which she partook to please him, he 
had taken so much pains to suit her. 

In -the forenoon Dock came into the cabin, 
sat down at the table, and read what he 
had written the night before. He was still 
busy with the details of the “little plan.” 
When he had read the sheet before him, he 
glanced at the door of Bessie’s state-room, 
which was still closed. Then he called her 
name, and she came out. 

“Do you want me?” asked she. “I trope 
you are ready to tell me what you are going to 
do with me.” 

“J am ready. Your father is a very rich 
man, I suppose,” replied Dock. 

“IT suppose he is,” added Bessie. 

“He is worth two or three hundred thousand 
dollars, most likely.” 

“Tm sure I don’t know.” 

“ Well, I know he is,” continued Dock. “ For 
aman worth as much money, he is the meanest 
man I know of.” 

“My father!” exclaimed Bessie, surprised 
and indignant. 

“ He gave me a hundred dollar bill for saving 
his life. That was mean.” 

“T am sure he will give you more if you are 
not satisfied. My father gives away ever so 
much money every year.” 

“He doesn’t give it judiciously, then,” said 
Dock, with a sneer. “ He ought to have given 
me at least ten thousand dollars after I pulled 
him out of the water. What good would his 
money have done him if I hadn’t saved his 
life.” 

“My father did not think he was in any 
danger himself; he told me so that day, in the 
traiu.” 

“That’s neither here nor there. He didn’t 

_ pony ify like a man, and I’m going to bleed 
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him now. I suppose he won’t think twenty 
thousand dollars is a big price to pay for yop.” 

“‘For me! I don’t know what you mean,” ° 
answered the bewildered Bessie. 

‘Read this letter, then,” said Dock, throw- 
ing the sheet to her. 

Bessie did read it. It was a letter to her 
father, filled with bad spelling, and horrible 
grammar. It informed Mr. Watson that his 
daughter was on board of the Griffin, off the 
coast of Maine, and could only be returned to 
her parents when he had paid the writer twenty 
thousand dollars for himself, and two thousand 
for his men. Dock went on to say that he did 
not intend to fall into any trap set to catch 
him. If he was arrested, his men would sink 
the vessel, with Bessie in the cabin, in the 
deepest water they could find. The villain 
then detailed the method by which the money 
could be paid over to him, without imperilling 
the life of his daughter. Mr. Watson was di- 
rected to enclose the amount demanded in an 
envelope, addressed to ‘‘ Captain Waldock Vin- 
cent, Bangor, Me.,” and putit in the post-office. 
If the package reached the writer on Friday, 
Bessie should be sent to the principal hotel in 
Bangor on Saturday. The letter concluded 
with this ominous threat: “If you attempt to 
play foul, or to have me arrested, you will 
never see your daughter again in this world.” 

**But would you sink me in the vessel, Mr. 
Dock?” asked Bessie. 

“Certainly, I would. If your father don’t 
care enough about you to give what I ask, you 
ain’t of much consequence; that’s all.” 

‘*My father will give you the money, I know 
he will,” said Bessie, trembling with terror at 
the awful threat of the evil man. 

“T should say that he would; but to help 
the thing along, I want you to write a few lines 
at the end of the letter. You can advise him 
to take up with my offer, send the money, and 
not mention the matter to any constables.” 

“*T will, Mr. Dock.” 

** You don’t think I've treated 
you came aboard — do you?” / 

** No, Mr. Dock.” 

**Tt wouldn’t do any harm to 
it might make your father feel b 
it.” 

Bessie wrote half a page at the end of Dock’s 
letter, appealing to her father to accept the 
offer. She added that Dock, except carrying 
her off, had treated her very well. The letter 
was sealed, and directed to Mr. Watson, at 
Rockport. 

About the middle of the afternoon, the Grif- 
fin, having been favored with a fresh and steady 
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breeze, put into the harbor of Rockland, in 
Maine. Dock went ashore, and put his letter 
in the post-office. On his return, the vessel 
filled away again, and after running across 
Penobscot Bay, came to anchor in.a lonely 
inlet at Deer Isle. The anchor had hardly 
hooked into the rocks at the bottom of the 
little bay, before Dock’s attention was attracted 
by a sail headed towards him. 

**Tt seems to me I’ve seen that boat before,” 
said the evil man, as the sail approached. 

“T reckon you have. As sure as you live 
it’s The Starry Flag!” replied Barnes. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.} 


PRIGHTENED BY A BEAR. 


BY WILLY WISP. 


oe the autumn of 1845 there was a rumor cir- 
culating that a bear had escaped from acage 
belonging to a travelling showman while on 
his way from Sandwich to Boston. No one 
knew of his whereabouts, though it was said 
that a party that were out in pursuit of par- 
tridges in Plymouth: woods had discovered his 
tracks, leading through Middleboro’ to King 
Philip’s Cave,—a rocky recess darely large 
enough for Bruin to squat in, — in the eastern 
part of Norton. 

Pretty soon, however, the vagrant was seen 
in the town of Hanson, and very near the line 
which separated this town from the one wherein 
the writer then lived. 

A‘number of boys, including the writer, were 
engaged in setting snares in a maple copse when 
this intelligence was received. It sent a thrill 
through our nerves like an electric discharge. 
I was, at the moment, adjusting a “‘sling-up” 
to a notch in a stick, and, unfortunately, I let 
go of the sapling too soon, when it saucily 
darted itself up to,a vertical attitude, carrying 
with it my light hat, and lodging it on some 
alder bushes which were near. 

** Who saw him?” asked one, excitedly. 

y,” said the bearer of the infor- 

athan Thomas told me, about a 

He heard of it from Major 

d just been to the cider-mill with 

a load of apples. Nate said his mother was 

very much alarmed. Everybody in the neigh- 

borhood is scared, I know; and I thought I 

would just run-down here.and tell you before 
it grew much darker.” 

“ How do you know everybody’s scared?” 
asked Joe Bonney, who was a sceptical fellow, 
generally. 

‘* Because — because —” said the young cou- 
rier, hesitating, — “well, old Higgins, for in- 
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stance, when I told him, picked up his potatoes 
and hoe, and wheeled them home.” 

“ But don’t you suppose an old man needs his 
supper just as much when there is a bear around 
as he did before?” asked Joe. 

“Who cares for old Higgins!” exclaimed 
another: ‘‘Let’s hear about the bear.” 

‘*O, I forgot to tell you,” said the informant. 
“Noah Perry, they say, was going to his barn 
about twelve o’clock at night to attend to a 
sheep of his that was out of health, when he 
saw the bear in a rye-field, between the barn 
and woods. The moon was full, and, of course, 
in the meridian, so that he could easily dis- 
tinguish it.” 

‘Perhaps ’twas a Newfoundland dog,” sug- 
gested one, with dilated eyes. 

““ No,” said the other; ‘‘ it walked something 
like a cat that’s prowling. You've seen these 
heavy-legged fellows on hair-oil bottles. They 
look as though the snow made their feet cold, 
in spite of the thick stockings they seem to have 
on. The bear that Noah Perry saw looked like 
one of them. I heard a man say so.” 

** Look here!” exclaimed another; “ I'll bet 
*twas a calf.” 

“ No, there were no calves in the neighbor- 
hood.” 

** That’s likely,” said Joe Bonney. ‘I'll bet 
all the rabbits you fellows catch in these snares, 
that the one that saw him wasn’t much less 
than a young cow.” . And whistling, ‘I’m 
bound for the land of Canaan,” the shrewd 
bettor left us. 

In the course of a week the bear had been 
seen in different sections of ourown town. At 
one time he was going into a shed back of the 
Methodist méeting-house. At another he was 
coming: out of a cemetery close by Deacon 
Whitman’s grave. At another he was de- 
tected in the act of sticking his nose into a pig- 
trough. And the last account of him, I am 
afraid, kept more than one of us awake many 
an hour in bed when we should have been 
sleeping, which was:his appearance at the south 
window of Joe Bonney’s kitchen, one evening, 
when his folks had retired; and he was reading 
about Captain Tabor’s ride on the whale’s back. 

Joe told us of this himself at a husking; and, 
coming from so incredulous a comrade, we re- 
ceived it as law and gospel. 

** How could you see him, Joe?” inquired 
one, “if you had a light in the room?” 

“ Sée him?” repeated Joe, with a'slight fum- 
bling among his yellow locks; as though he 
had a small problem to solve, “I didn’t see 
him ‘till ‘the startled me by rubbing his nose 
against the panes, and scratching’ 
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with his paws, and uttering a growl for some 


supper. Then I blew out the candle quicker’n 
a kitten can wink, and had a good view of him. 
Ugh! what a savage countenance he had!” 

One of the smaller boys here took ‘hold of 
Joe’s jacket and screamed in terror. 

‘Hush your cry!” said. Joe, with a wink at 
the rest; ‘* this happened when I was in Africa 
—that is, with Cap’n Tabor. There isn’t any 
bear about here but lazy Slocum’s orchard, and 
that’s always bare, ’nd always will be’s long’s 
he owns it.” 

After this it was impossible on any occasion 
to get up a game of “I spy” anywhere in the 
vicinity.. The necessary quorum, if I recollect 
rightly, is only two; but even this number 
would never consent to join the game, which 
we did not play except in the evening. What 
would be the use? All the best places for hid- 
ing would be just such nooks as a bear might 
couch in; and ‘that possibility so worked upon 
our imaginations that we preferred to forego 
the pleasure of concealing ourselves from the 
‘‘blinder ” in briery corners of stone walls, and 
in the thicket suburbs of sylvan cities, at the 
risk of being hugged by a monstrous bear, 
who, we fancied, would rush out of his retreat 
at our approach like a mad harpy from his 
gloomy grotto. 

I must confess, that though I had seen bears 
in books, and also im propria persona, in that 
season of excitement my previously acquired 
ideas of the shape, size, and nature of that 
animal strangely forsook me. 

There was one creature which to me had 
always been the perfect incarnation of the hor- 
rible. It was not a dragon. It was no pre- 
Adamite megatherium or saurian mongrel. 
It was an extensible hyena. And whenever I 
got excited on the bear subject, I pictured my- 
self in mind pursued by a quadruped of this 
description, creeping along, and stretching his 
head out in the serpentine fashion, as he lei- 
surely snuffed the air to scent his prey: 

There used to be living in the almshouse of 
our town an oldish man, who wore a singular 
hat. Itwas made of red flannel, and shaped 
similar to a thumb-cot. I remember a collier 
who used to wear one like it; but that belong- 
ing to the man at the almshouse had a pecu- 
liar toilet wrinkling in it that made it look to 
me peculiarly ugly. Riah (which was the 
name he went by) was in the habit of basking 
in the sun in front of the almshouse, where 
he made bold to accost passengers, and beg a 
“chaw 0’ terbakky.” 

Since my father did not chew this vile weed, 
he Wad none to give him, when it was our lot 
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to be thus accosted; and, as we drove off, he 
would twist his head around, as though it was 
a nut, and his neck a screw, and he was trying 
to unscrew the former from his body, bestow- 
ing upon us, meanwhile, a weird look, that has 
haunted me to the present day. 

Strange as it may seem, it was more the 
flannel hat than the pauper’s frown of disap- 
pointment that impressed me; and when, in a 
nervous flurry, I imagined the escaped bear be- 
hind me, it had a head shaped precisely like 
this hat, and turned it around precisely as 
Riah turned his. 

The harvest moon had waned, and given 
place to another, and still the bear was at large. 
No one had been able to secure him. Traps 
were set, and well baited, in the different dis- 
tricts, but as yet without success. 

One of these traps, in which the writer had’ 
an interest to the extent of three small bould- 
ers, I will briefly describe. It was constructed 
on the principle of the “ figure-four trap; ” in- 
deed, it was one with a different top from what 
is employed to shut over, and imprison, quails, 
mice, and squirrels. The 4 was baited with 
morsels of flesh, but was surmounted by rails 
piled crosswise, and on these were deposited 
stones, that in falling were intended to strike 
the bear and kill him. 

I have my doubts, now, about these stones 
falling with sufficient force to deprive a tough- 
skinned bear of his life; but, as it happened, 
no bear came near to test them. 

It was rather late of an evening in November 
that I was returning from a meeting at some 
distance from home, in company with a young- 
er brother. We had passed safely by the old 
school-house, which, standing full a quarter of 
a mile from any house, and long since deserted 
by the servants of Learning, was, to my noc- 
turnal conceptions, invested with a variety of 
ghosts, robbers, and wild beasts, ready to sally 
forth, when we passed, and mercilessly seize 
the hindmost of us. 

“Iam not afraid of any bear 
to my brother; ‘‘ for we are 
rods from home. But I do wi 
a light for us on this side; the 
dismal without one!” 

In another minute and we were about a 
stone’s throw from the corn-house, which 
stood opposite the garden. But what was oar 
horror, as we were looking ahead, to behcld 
the dreaded bear leap off from the garden wa.l, 
and crawl across the road, diagonally, towar Is’ 
us! It was a moonlight night, and we cou'd 
not be mistaken in one thing certainly— that 
there was a moving figure there, on all fours. 
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For once in my life I realized what it was to 
akim, like Camilla, over the surface of the 
earth, without having the least consciousness 
of ever touching it.. And once in my life I be- 
lieve I put in practice what our good professor 
of elocution used to dwell upon so happily, 
namely, the abandon style of delivery; for one 
continuous scream I gave vent to, my brother 
joining his voice to mine, while we were both 
so far from being masters of our voices that 
it seemed as if there were witches flying over 
the swamp below, and crying out, instead of 
ourselves. Neither of us recognized our own 
or the other’s voice. 

Breathless, and in a tremor, we reached the 
nearest neighbor’s, and, without ceremony, en- 
tered the dwelling and alarmed the people. 
The adult portion of the family were diverting 
themselves with a game of whist. 

** Now, this bear had better get into one of 
his nine-holes, if he has as many,” said the 
eldest son, as he rolled a No. 14 bullet into the 
barrel of his musket, and crammed it snug 
against the powder wad with the ramrod. 

In a moment we were turning the corner of 
the’ house, when, looking down the road, we 
saw the prowling straggler under a nut tree, 
with his mouth opened defiantly at us, and 
growling a sort of suspicious growl. Taking 
two.or three steps in advance, our gunner ele- 
vated his musket and fired. The bear rolled 
over dead, without a groan. 

But my brother and I had been so thor- 
oughly frightened that nothing could tempt us 
near the animal, though he was now as harm- 
less as a log. But climbing over a wall; we 
crept along on the other side, like soldiers under 
fire, and arriving at the nut tree, took a hasty 
peep at the monster, through a small opening 
between the stones, and hastened home. 

In the morning all the neighborhood turned 
out to see the bear, when we had an auction, 
:and disposed of our traps. It will not surprise 
ithe reader to hear that some of the stock was 

5 low as fifty per cent. below par. 


§ OONTRARY’S EXPERI- 
ENCE. 


BY LENHART. 


| Dpisors MISS CONTRARY, having, as 
people say, “‘ got out at the foot of the 
be:!,” comes down stairs prepared to snub ev- 
er) bedy.. One of her attempts, and its success, 
me y be learned from the following account. 
the has seized upon her brother William in 
the sitting-room over his geography. lesson. 
“Come, William, we want. a ‘game of parlor 
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croquet this morning, and you must help. us. 
‘Can't play now?’ Why not, I should like to 
know?. ‘You'd play fast enough if Julia asked 
you. But that’s always the way when 7 want 
one of you boys and girls to do anything. 
Carrie Ellis. said she envied me so many 
brothers and sisters. I guess she wouldn’t, if 
she knew how disobliging they are. ‘Must 
learn your geography lesson?’ Nonsense! 
that’s an excuse. How much time will zat 
take — that little bit of a lesson? ‘ Failed my- 
self yesterday?’ Well, Miss Kimball asked me 
a question that wasn’t in the book. O, yes; I 
know what you mean by grinning so. You 
mean yoy wouldn’t go by questions. Well, 
what are questions for, I should like to know? 
I couldn’t have been expected to remember that 
Sir John Franklin discovered America, even if 
it was in the coarse print. The questions 
didn’t say anything about it. ‘You should 
think not?’ Now, what are you laughing at? 
Well, you needn’t tell, if you don’t want to. | 
suppose it is some foolish thing or other. But 
I know the lesson is only an excuse. Why 
don’t you say right out that you are mad with 
me because I wouldn’t lend you my bookryes- 
terday? Ifthere’s anything I hate, it’s deceit: 
‘But: you are not mad?’ O, yes, you are — J 
know. As if I couldn’t tell when anybody's 
mad! ‘Should think I tried it often enough?’ 
Very polite of you, really! when you know I 
never get mad. But you lay things up so, that 
I suppose I shan’t hear the last of that book 
for one while. And wh. t Geography have you 
now that looks so much like mine? I declare, 
William Henry, you have got my Atlas, after 
all! My own very Atlas with red covers! 
When I told you how I hate to have you all 
using my books. It is too bad! I will tell 
papa how you act! All dogsears too! when 
I kept: it so nice! and a great blot on’ the 
Southern States! It is too-0-o pro-o-vo-o- 
king!” 

‘‘ Here,” said William, ‘‘she cried so hard, 
and-ran away so fast, that I had no chance to 
show her the name of my schoolmate, John 
Kindly, on the cover of the book. But Pimust 
say I was glad when she had gone.” 


—— THE tea-plant was not known in China 
until about the fourth century, and was not in 
general use till the ninth. The price of tea in 
China is from five to ten cents a pound, accord- 
ing to quality. 

—— In the early ages of Greece and Rome 
piracy was considered an honorable profes- 
sion. 
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A SAD STORY. 


BEREAVED mother sends us a touching 

letter from Campton, New Hampshire; 
and because it relates to our magazine, and 
because it will possess a sad interest to our 
readers, we insert it. 


“My daughter, Lillia Dale, saw your adver- 
tisement of ‘Our Boys AND Girts’ in the 
Patriot, and sent for a specimen copy. About 
the same time she received four dollars for her 
curls. Her hair’ curled naturally; but she 
thought she should feel better without the 
curls, and had them cut off. They were sent 
to an aunt in Massachusetts, and sold by her 
cousins; who remitted to her the four dollars 
received for them. . 

*** Now, mother,’ she said, ‘I will send two 
dollars and have Oliver Optic’s magazine.’ 
She thought it would be so pleasant to read 
the stories and study out the rebuses with her 
brothers and sister. I told her she could do 
80; but'before she had an opportunity to write, 
she was taken with that dreadful disease, diph- 
theria; and in a week and one day from the 
time she was taken, she died. 

“«T cannot describe our feelings now that our 
Lillia is gone. The night before she died, she 
asked me to lie down with her; and I did so. 
She laid her head upon my breast, and said, 
‘Mother, I want to die lying here.’ One of 
our neighbors had lost a little girl, about two 
weeks before, by the same disease. Lillia was 
very fond of this little girl. Last winter she 
used to lead her to school, and she would sit 
with no other scholar. While she reclined 
upon my breast, I asked her if she was afraid 
to follow little Etta. She replied that she was 
not afraid; that she would rather go. She did 
not think she was fit to die, and was sorry she 
had not lived differently, but hoped the Lord 
would forgive her. 

“ Lillia’s sister was sick in the room with 
the same disease, but not so dangerously. 
She rose in the bed, said good by to Lizzie, 
and called for her brothers. They were sent 
for, and she said good by, and gave a present 
toeach. The old dog lay before the fire, and 
she called him, and patted him on the head. 
She then bade adieu to her grandmother, and 
to Wer father and mother, and then lay down, 
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exhausted by-her efforts: She told me to give 
her dolly and some other playthings te her 
little friends. We thought she was dying then; 
but when she heard me crying, she said, ‘Do 
not cry, mother; I shall be better off.’ 

“She revived a little, and was able to rise 
in the bed the next forenoon. Just before noon 
she spoke to me: ‘Mother, I am sorry I tried 
to get better, for I would rather go.’ She 
thought I félt so badly, it seemed, that she 
would try to get better. I told her I had 
prayed to the Lord to spare her to me; but if 
He thought it best, I would give her up. Soon 


.| after she went into convulsions and died. 


**T do not know why I am writing all this, 
but I wanted to let you know why she had not 
sent for the magazine. I should like ‘it now 
for the boys, and send you the money. 

‘* Lillia was a good girl;*she always loved 
the truth, and was beloved by all who Knew 
her. She was thirteen years and eight months 
old. Her uncle named her ‘ Lilly Dale;’ but 
as this name always made me ‘feel sad, we 
called her Lillia. E. C. S.” 


The letter, eloquent from a mother’s heart, 
is the best tribute we can lay upon the bier of 
this loved and lost one. All our readers will 
join with us in offering to the afflicted parents 
our tenderest sympathy in the bereavement to 
which they have been called. As Lillia’s own 
words were full of hope, let the weeping mother 
rest upon those blessed promises which assure 
us that ‘‘ to die is gain.” 


“¢ Hail, happy spirit, risen soul,’ 
* Angelic welcomes ring! 
‘Rejoice above, rejoice below,’ 
Seraphic voices sing! 
‘Put on thy robes, O ransomed one, 
And take thy golden lyre; 
The crown immortal on thy brow 
Shall all our songs inspire.’ ” ° 
iM Fea Ee 


LITERARY NOTICES, 


Tue Ladies’ National Magazineys ber 
of which is profusely illustrated and filled with 
stories and other matter interesting to the gen- 


tler sex, is published by Peterson, Philadelphia, 
at two dollars a year, and has become a house- 
hold necessity to all the ladies who have taste 
enough to appreciate a good thing. 


Stephen Dane is the title of a new book, just 
published by Lee & Shepard, and written by 
our accomplished contributor, the author of 
“In Trust.” This work is even better than 
her former successful book, and will greatly 





add to the literary fame of the author. 
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THE ORATOR. 
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Dreections. — Words in SMALL CAPITALS should 
be emphasized; words in CAPITALS should be 
strongly emphasized. The numbers refer to the 
— represented in the margin; and when 
followed by the sign ¢, the position should be con- 
tinued to the next number. The gesture should 
correspond with the emphasis. The asterisks * 
indicate the more important.rhetorical pauses. 


PRESS ON. 


BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


RESS ‘on! surmount the rocky 
WSTEEPS } 
Climb BOLDLY o’er the “TORRENT’S 
* arch: 
He * Farts alone who feebly °cREEPs ; 
*tHe * wins who dares the *HERO’S 
march. 
Be *rHovu * a HERO! let thy "MIGHT 
Tramp on eternal ’sNows”* its WAY. 


Press ‘on! if once * and Twice * thy 
feet 
Slip back and stumble, "HARDER * 
TRY; 
From him who never DREADS to meet 
1*DANGER and 'DEATH, they’re sure 
to FLY. 
To *tcowarD * RANKS the *BULLET * 
SPEEDS; 
While on *ruerr breasts who never 
QUAIL, 
%GLEAMS, guardian of chivalric 
deéds, 
Bright *‘couraGe, like a coat of 
mail. 
Press ‘on! if Fortune play thee 
FALSE * 
5To-pay, ‘®To-moRROW she’ll be 
TRUE} 
Whom now she 
WEXALTS, 
Taking oLp gifts and granting 
so | NEw. 
The *wispom of the present hour 
Makes up for *roLires past and 
gone: 
MWEAKNESS * ‘STRENGTH suc- 
ceeds, and POWER 
From FRAILTY springs; — press 
ton! prebs Jon! 


*sInks she now 


To 


Therefore, press "ton! and reach the 
GOAL, 
And gain the "prize and wear the 
TCROWN. . 


te, 





Fant * not! for to the *sTEADFAST soul 
Come "twEALTH, and 'tHonor, and ‘RENOWN. 
To thine own “tsELF * be ‘rruE, and keep 
Thy *mrxp from storn, thy HEarT from 
SOIL: 
Press *ton! and thou shalt surely *REAP 
A ’tHEAVENLY * HARVEST for thy rom! 


ORIGINAL DIALOGUE. 
SOANDAL. 


BY J. A. BELLOWS. 














CHARACTERS. — ANNE GADABOUT, KATE KInp- 
HEART, Mrs. Easy, SARAH CHATTER, Mary 
HARPER. 


Scene. — A School Play-ground. 


(Znter Anne Gapasout, Saran CHATTER, 
and KATE KINDHEART. | 

Sarah. It’s all true, every word of it! I 
heard it from Miss Snip, who was told by her 
butcher, who learned it from Mrs. Fry’s ser- 
vant girl; so there isn’t the least shadow of a 
doubt — 

Anne. But that Mary Harper has stolen the 
money from Mr. Martin's store! Well, I'm 
sure! I knew that she was poor; and, now 
that I remember, there was something very 
strange in her manner. 

Sarak. She wasn’t frank and sincere. Such 
a disagreeable way of casting down her eyes! 
And then, do you recollect, she blushed if you 
did but speak to her a little louder than usual. 

Kate. My dear girls, this must be false; 
Mary Harper is so kind, and truthful, and sin- 
cere. ¢ 

Anne. Sincere! I never saw such a double- 
faced little hypocrite in all my life! 

Kate. But just remember how kind she was) 
to widow Jarvis after that great fire. 

Sarah. O, yes; very kind! but that was just 
to make a show, and cause people to talk about 
her. 

Anne. You can preach all day, Kate Kind- 
heart; but you can’t make me believe, that 
Mary Harper is not a cheat and a thief! 


[Enter Mary HARPER. ] 

Mary. 1 heard what you were saying, Anne. 
May I ask why you call me a thief ? 

Anne. O, we know what we know! There’s 
no use talking! 

Sarak. Perhaps you didn’t take something— 

Kate. My dear girl, don’t listen to them. It’s, 
all false! 

Anne. Perhaps you didn’t take money from 
Mr. Martin’s store last week — O, no! 
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Mary. (Muck distressed.) Y’'m sure I don’t 
understand what you mean, Anne. 

Anne. O, very likely you don’t! but the 
whole town is talking of it. Come, Sarah; 'm 
sure our parents,would not wish us to associate 
with a young lady of such doubtful character. 
(Exeunt ANNE and SARAH.) 

Mary. Kate, what does this mean? 

Kate. My dear Mary, I will trust you al- 

_Some wicked persons have been circu- 
lating a false report about you; but it will y 
come out right. 

Mary. If you love me, tell me what they say. 

Kate. If you will know, they say you took 
fifty dollars from .Mr. Martin’s store last week ; 
but (¢aking Mary’s hand) we all know that it 
is false; it shall be proved so — believe me, it 
shall! 7 

Mary. O, Kate! Kate! This is too hard! 
(Hides her face in her hands.) What will my 
poor mother say? 

Kate. Don’t cry, Mary; it shall all be put 
right; you shall be cleared. Come, let us go and 
see what can be done. (KATE leads her out.) 


ways! 


[Zuter ANNE and SARAH, Jae, by Mrs. 
Easy. ] 


Mrs. Z. It is most unfortunate! I was 
about to engage Miss Harper as a governess 
for my daughter; but of course — 

Sarak. O, it’s all true! There’s no manner 
of doubt about it; she’s a thief, beyond all 
question, and will doubtless be taken up by 
the police. 

Mrs. E. Still, she doesn’t look — 

Anne. QO, looks are nothing, madam. Sarah 
and I were just saying that she was a little 
hypocrite. I never could trust her. 

Mrs. EZ. Yes, appearances are deceitful; still, 
I shouldn’t have said that Mary Harper was a 
thief. 

Sarak. Just to think of it! She was in at 
Mr. Martin’s store last Saturday night looking 
at some goods behind the counter. 

Anne. Just as if she had the money to buy! 
Well, I'm glad I never encouraged her. 

Sarah. And when no one was looking, she 
took this money from out the drawer, that had 
accidentally been left open. 

Mrs. EZ. ‘Then of course I must give up all 
hopes of taking her as a governess. Mr. Wil- 
ton, the school-teacher, had so highly recom- 
mended her, that I was very desirous of secur- 
ing her. . 

Sarak. O, yes, she was a good scholar; but 
probably she cheated. Jane Tattle said she 
saw her looking into her book once. during 
recitation. 





Mrs. E. And I said to my husband that she 
would be just the one for my daughter Ara- 
bella; but now — ah, life is very strange! 


[Zater KATE and Mary.] 

Kate. Girls, I have come to set you right 
about this matter. I have just been to Mr. 
Martin’s store. 

Anne. O, wé don’t care to hear! 

Sarak. It’s no use to talk! Iam as sure as 
if I had seen it with my own eyes. 

Anne. Mrs. Fry’s servant girl told it to the 
butcher, who told it to Miss Snip, who told it 
to Sarah, who told me — there! 

Kate. Wonderfully direct! And now let me 
tell you the truth. Mr. Martin told Mrs. Fry’s 
servant girl that some one about the size of 
Mary Harper was seen in the store last Satur- 
day looking very intently at the money drawer, 
in which there was at that time nearly fifty 
dollars; they think that she must have been 
one of a gang from Milford. 

Mrs. E. Well, I declare ; if this isn’t strange! 
I never thought that Mary Harper — 

Kate. May this teach you, Mrs. Easy, not to 
give credence to every report that you hear. 
May you learn that not every gossiping word, 
passed from mouth to mouth, is true; and es- 
pecially be slow to believe it, when it could 
in any way injure a fellow-being. 

Mrs. E. Miss Kindheart, I thank you for 
your advice; and in proof that I mean to profit 
by it, I would ask Miss Harper to accept the 
position of governess in my family. 

Mary. O, happy day! What joy will it give 
my dear mother when she learns that her 
daughter has secured a place of trust and es- 
teem! Mrs. Easy, I will endeavor to do my 
duty by you and yours. 

Mrs. E. I am sure you will. — (Aside.) I 
always knew that Mary Harper was a good, 
honest girl; and as for those scandalous re- 
ports, I never believed them. 

Anne. It is very strange! and the report so . 
reliable, too.. Well, I shall never be willing to 
believe anything again until it is proved 

Sarah. Nor I! People do say very disa- 
greeable things about each other; and when 
I’m tempted to give ear to such gossip, I shall 
‘say to myself, Remember Mary Harper! and 
I think that will be sufficient. 

Mary. I trust it may; and then, indeed, my 
suffering will not have been in vain. In vain? 
No! for nothing is useless that helps to check, 
be it ever so slightly, the great march of scan- 


dal. iadlcntdinimmareuas [Zxeunt. 


~— TuereE is but one species of singing: 
bird known in Japan. 
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SALMON-FISHING AT KETTLE FALLS. 


BY OLIVE THORNE. 


HEN men brand one of. Nature’s lovely 
waterfalls with such a name as Kettle 
Falis, I think they ought to have a remarkably 
good reason; but why the sponsors of the pret- 
ty falls in the Columbia River hit upon such an 
unpoetical cognomen, is unknown to this gen- 
eration. So we have to take the fact as we find 
it, and Kettle Falls it is bound to be; and about 
these falls I want to tell youa story. 

Of course all ‘“‘Our Boys and Girls” know 
that the Columbia River runs through a wild 
part of British America, where very few white 
people are found, though there are plenty of 
Indians. Well, the winters, as you would ex- 
pect, so far north, are very long and cold, snow 
lying deep on the ground for at least six months 
of the year; and the poor Indians would perish 
with hunger, when the birds fly to a warmer 
climate, the bears go to bed for the winter in 
their curious snow-houses, the beavers retire to 
their snug homes and bark diet, and all other 
animals hide in the warmest corners they can 
find, but for a wonderful event, which takes 
place every summer, and of which they avail 
themselves. 

Perhaps you do not know that in June and 
July there is a great rise of the Columbia Riv- 
er, as well as of many other rivers, and all the 
salmon in the sea take a summer trip up into 
them. On they come, in a perfect rush, as 
soon as the water is high. You would think 
that falls would put a sudden end to their jour- 
ney; but the fish are far too obstinate to be 
easily daunted, and all ordinary falls they will 
leap over. 

It must be a funny sight to see them. 

Well, the Indians depend on their summer 
fishing for their winter food; and so, about the 
time the salmon are making preparations for 
the trip, the dusky natives appear on the 

" scene. . 

When an Indian travels, he does not take a 
yalisein his hand, bid his squaw and pappooses 
good. by, and step on the cars, as we do. No, 
indeed! a journey is a much more serious 
affair. 
along, bag and baggage. Wigwam, skins, 
dogs, horses, and children go with him on his 
journey — in fact, every article he possesses is 
taken. 

You may imagine there are some odd sights 
to be seen in these caravans, which stream in 
from every quarter as the fishing season ap- 
proaches. 


. 


The youngest children are packed on horses 


Everything is pulled up and carried 
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with the baggage, while the older ones ride be- 
hind on other horses with the squaws, three or 
four on a horse. The men and big boys drive 
the loose horses, of which these Indians always 
have a drove. . 

Did you ever see Indian horses going to be 
watered? I must tell you about it. A man or 
boy mounts the swiftest horse, and, taking a 
bell in his hand, starts off at a full gallop, 
ringing the bell as hard as he can. As soon 
as the rest hear it, every horse instantly starts 
on a run, as if he were mad. On; on they fly, 
in a wild, mad scramble, over bushes and 
through mud, each frantically striving to be 
first. It is a fearful troop to meet in a narrow 
road, you may be sure; for I don’t know as 
anything short of a bullet would stop them in 
their mad career. 

When they reach the water, and the bell is 
quiet, they all drink, and then they are led 
back in the same frantic way. 

But to return to our salmon-fishing. As 
soon as they arrive, the squaws set up the 
lodges, and get everything into house-keeping 
order, while the Indians prepare. for the fish- 
ing. Some build drying-sheds on the bank of 
the stream; others cut down huge trees, trim 
the branches off, and drag them to the rocks, 
where they hang over the falls, and are fas- 
tened there by immense stones. 

They look like giant fishing-poles, which in- 
deed they are, for from them hang the baskets 
which are pitfalls for the poor fish. 

You may think they are pretty large fish- 
poles, and so they are; but I’m afraid you'll 
open your eyes still wider when I tell you that 
the baskets which the Indians make are Zhirty 
feet in circumference and twelve feet deep — 
as large as quite a respectable bedroom; and 
I assure yoy I am telling the simple truth. 

These huge baskets are hung by ropes of 
bark, with much labor, to the poles, and fixed 
near the rocks, yet where the water of the fall 
will rush right into them when the river rises. 

When all these’ arrangements are completed, 
a watch is set to announce the arrival of the 
fish. With the first fish commences busy work. 
The salmon are so thick that you could scarce- 
ly put your hand into the water and not touch 
one; and when they reach the fall they all try 
to jump over. But it is a long jump, and many 


-fall back into the baskets, where they meet with 


a warm reception ; for no soonerdo they touch 
bottom, than the Indians, of whom there are 
several in the basket, seize them, kill them in- 
stantly with a club, and throw them out on to 
the rocks. Between two and three hundréd 
fishes are usually thrown from each basket in 
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a day. Some of them are large enough to 
weigh seventy-five pounds. The Indians, who 
are in the baskets, stand under the fall. of wa- 
ter, you must remember, and of course they 
have often to be relieved during the day. 

But let us follow the dead salrnon to his 
grave. From the rocks, where he is thrown, 
he is dragged by the children to the squaws, 
whio are seated, knife in hand, near the drying- 
sheds. There he loses his head and back-bone 
under the skilful hands of the squaws, and then 
he is a very limp and helpless affair indeed, 
and makes no resistance to being strung ona 
long pole, and hung under the shed.in the 
‘smoke of a continual fire. 

When he is thoroughly. dry and brown, he 
and all his brethren are taken down and packed 
in bales, and divided among the men. They 
are then packed on to the horses, and lodges 
are pulled down, guns shouldered, children 
mounted, and off goes the whole ‘caravan 
homewards. Two months of hard work thus 
supplies each family with food for the long, 
dreary winter. 

A Hint. — When I hear people say aé'lo- 
path-y and ho'me-o-path-y (or, rather, ho'me- 
path-y, — for they usually drop the second o 
altogether), and when I hear them say, also, 


lith'o-graph-er and pho'to-graph-er, 1 always 
feel-inclined to ask them why they have such 
an an'ti-path-y to putting the accent on the 
third syllable from the end, as they ought to 
do; or, if they will persist in violating the 
analogies and laws of the language, why they 
are so inconsistent with themselves as not to 


say ge'o-graph-er, bi'o-graph-er, &.  W. 


—_——_—@—————— 


—— A SINGLE cluster of banana pods often 
weighs from sixty to eighty pounds. A piece 
of land large enough to raise thirty pounds of 
wheat, or eighty.pounds of potatoes, will pro- 
duce four thousand pounds of this fruit. / 


—— Tue Sanscrit, the sacred language of the 
Brahmins, is a convenient language for poor 
spellers. It has words of no more than three 
syllables which may be correctly written more 
than a hundred different ways, J, 


—— Tue silver taken from the mines of Po- 
tosi, in South America, from 1556 to 1780, has 
been estimated at three thousand millions of 
dollars; more than sufficient to pay the na- 
tional debt of the United States. | 


~— Tue French empire under Napoleon I, 
was nearly four times as large as the State.of 
Texas. ad 











BOATING. 


HE ‘time has come when those who own 

boats begin to think of getting them into 
the water, if they are small ones, or of hauling 
them out of the creeks dnd coves where they 
have been moored during the winter, if they 
are large ones. ‘Repairing and painting may 
be advantageously done during the month of 
May; but as far north as Boston there ‘is not 
much fun in sailing before June. Boating is 
an exceedingly healthy and exciting exercise; 
but we cannot recommend it to boys under 
sixteen. A sail-boat needs a good skipper; 
and not many boys under the age mentioned 
have judgment enough to manage a boat with 
safety. We are willing to gratify anxious 
mothers so far as to acknowledge that boat- 
ing, to those who do not understand it, is 


A Dangerous Amusement; 

and must continue to be so as long as boats 
will upset and water will drown; and it is not 
worth while even to run any risks for mere 
sport. It-looks easy enough to handle a boat; 
and so it is to those who have the skill and ex- 
perience. It requires not only a knowledge of 
mere ‘‘ boatmanship,” but also a good degree 
of skill in interpreting the indications of the 
weather. Squalls come up suddenly, are gen- 
erally preceded by treacherous calms, and 
those who are not familiar with the laws that 
govern them are not fit to handle boats. On 
the other hand, we hold that boating is 


Entirely Safe, 

or as safe as riding in railroad cars and stages, 
to prudent and skilful boatmen. There isno 
more need of upsetting a boat than there is-of 
upsetting a wagon; and a boat may be kept 
under as perfect control as a steady horse. 
Everybody is liable to be careless, and may 
drive his horse off a bridge, or carry sail on 
his boat till the squall upsets her. We sail in 
A Life Boat, 

and we recommend such to rich fathers and_ 
mothers whose sons persist in going on the 
water before they have learned ‘ the ropes in 


the ship.” _ The expense is not very great. 
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247. Isle of Man. 248. Central America. 
249. Muskegon. 250. Chippewa. 251. Snake. 
252. Rock. 253. Charles Dickens. 254. Eman- 
cipation Proclamation. 255. T. B. Macaulay. 
256. N. B. (Look) [before] (cross-mas = yule) 
A. P. — Look before you leap. . 257. Comical. 
258. Answer given. 259. Lead — dale. 260. 
Award—Radow. 261. Severn — Nevers. 262. 
Alice — Celia. 263. Wolf— fowl. 264. Ocean 
— canoe. 265. Ape — pea. 266. Phantom — 
Hampton, 267. T—rent. 268. M— Arion. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 
269. 
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271., My. first is in cloud, but not in rain; 

My second is in might, but not in main; 

My third is in river, but not in lake; 

My fourth is in give, but not in take; 

My fifth is in handsome, but not in fair; 

My sixth is in trouble, but not in care; 

My seventh is in thumb, but not in finger ; 

My eighth is in stay, but not in linger; 

My ninth is in sigh, but not in tear; 

My whole comes only once'a year. 
Grorce GIMNEY. 


PuzzLeEs. 


272. A sloop has one of my first, 
While a schooner has a pair; 
My second is the corner stone 
Of castles iri the air. 
My whole, for courage noted, 
Protects the house with care. 
Freppy Frost. 
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ENIGMA. 
273- It is composed of 13 le 
The 2, 9, 4, 5, 12, to is hatred. 
The 1, 3, 11, 13 is pleased. 
The 8, 6, 7, 7 is a young lady. 
The whole was an officer of the Reyolution. 


eh 
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TRANSPOSITIONS ON CITIES IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 
280. Fox rod, 
281. More. 
M. K. 


275. Torn net. 278. He tans. 
276. Vile land. 279. Den life. 
277+ Name C. D. 
; To BE READ RIGHT OFF. 
282. Theb oystoo dont hebur ning DE ck, 
E at in G pean uts bythep eck; 
His fat her cal led, hew ould no T go, 
Beca use helo ved thepe an uts so. 
C. H. W. 
TRANSPOSITION. 
283. O, sir, young lads rob civil topers. 
Freppy Frost. 
DECAPITATIONS. 
284. Behead a vessel, and it is part of the 
body. 
285. 
inquire. 
286. Behead what all have, and if leaves an 
answer. Lorain Lincoin. 


Behead a kind of barrel, and it is te 


Dovsite Acrostic AND TRANSPOSITIONS. 


287. A river of Africa; a river of Spain;-a 
city of Holland; and a lake of Florida. The 
initials form the name of a cruel tyrant; the 
finals, the country over which he ruled. 

288. Complete, I am the drunkard’s resort; 
transpose, and I am two inhabitants of the 
East. 

289. I am a quality possessed by many; be- 
head me, and you have our age. A. H. 





